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KEN YON COX 



ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION 



HP HE greater part of the exhibition 
I recently set forth in New York by 
the Architectural League of that city was 
devoted, not to architecture, but the allied 
arts. Indeed, to the casual visitor it may 
have seemed that architecture occupied 
essentially a minor place on account of 
the less assertive character of this class 
of exhibits. To an extent this was un- 
fortunate, for though co-ordination is 
eminently to be desired, it should not be 
forgotten that the whole is greater than 
the sum of its parts — that architecture is, 
as it were, the parent of painting, sculp- 
ture, and the lesser arts of decoration. It 
is true that it is exceedingly difficult to 
procure significant architectural exhibits, 
working drawings being unintelligible to 
the layman, and photographs, even when 
good, not of sufficient size to convey monu- 
mental effects. However, it would have 
seemed less like beginning at the end of 
a book and reading backward if one could 
come upon the architecture first rather 
than last. 

It was in the Vanderbilt Gallery that 



the majority of the architectural exhibits 
were found, chief among which, perhaps, 
was the model and drawings of the Metro- 
politan Life Building, for which the firm 
of Le Brun and Sons received the Medal 
of Honor, given by the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, of 
which, in the past, Carrere and Hastings, 
McKim, Mead and White, Pell and 
Corbett, and Trowbridge and Livingston 
have been recipients. Twice the award 
has been made for a private residence, 
once for a church, and once for an art 
institution, but now for the first time 
for a business building — a sky-scraper 
adroitly fashioned in the form of a mag- 
nified tower. This is of special interest, 
for it can not be denied that in designing 
the great structures which give the city 
of New York a third dimension American 
architects have met a need peculiar to 
both time and location and solved an 
original problem in a practical way, build- 
ing first well structurally, and now, by 
degrees, artistically. 

In the same section were other notable 
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exhibits — the Administration Building 
for the Peter Brent Brigham Hospital, 
by Cass Gilbert, a classical design 
specially well adapted; one of a number 
of buildings in the New York Zoo- 
logical Park, designed by Heins and 
La Farge, appropriate and pleasing; 
several interiors of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in process of erection by 
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the same firm; several examples of 
ecclesiastical designs by Cram, Goodhue, 
and Ferguson, demonstrating the possi- 
bility of the adaption of the Gothic to 
modern church building; a new doorway 
to the Church of the Heavenly Rest, New 
York, by Lord and Hewlett, conveying 
the impression of matured thought and 
skill; the bank of Montreal by McKim, 
Mead and White; the Carnegie Institute, 
at Washington, by Carrere and Hastings ; 
the New York State Education Building, 
at Albany, by Palmer and Hornbostel, 
showing immediate resort to the classic; 
and country residences, unaffected and 
charming, by Wilson Eyre, of Philadel- 
phia, and Charles A. Piatt, of New York. 
Of city residences some examples were 
given, but none evincing marked individu- 
ality or conspicuous merit. There were 
no designs for working men's homes, 
either urban or suburban, no town im- 
provement plans or Government build- 
ings. To be sure, there was the plan by 
Messrs. John M. Carrere, Arnold W. 
Brunner, and Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Jr., for a Civic Center in Baltimore, but 
this is a large municipal scheme, affecting 
primarily the heart of a great city — a 
plan of reconstruction rather than 
original building. 

With the suburban residences, land- 
scape architecture was given a place, and 
excellent exhibits were made by both Miss 
Martha Brooks Brown and Miss Beatrice 
Jones. Of the layout of grounds at Man- 
chester by Miss Brown special note may 
be made inasmuch as fitting use of 
natural features was shown as well as 
sympathy in the fulfillment of the archi- 
tect's intentions. 

The League's Medal of Honor for a 
mural painting executed within the five 
preceding years was awarded this year 
to Mr. Kenyon Cox for his decoration 
"The Judicial Virtues," in the Luzerne 
County Court House, Wilkesbarre, Penn- 
sylvania, which is reproduced herewith; 
a composition essentially architectural, 
conveying, in impressive manner, allegori- 
cal meaning without minimizing its deco- 
rative effect. This award, which is made 
by a jury composed of three painters, an 
architect, and a sculptor, was established 
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last year, when it was given to Mr. John 
La Farge. 

Of very great interest was a large 
group of drawings by Mr. Edwin H. 
Blashfield, made as studies for mural 
paintings, which in themselves were of 
such beauty and strength that they signi- 
fied unrelatedly, not only satisfying the 
eye, but conveying emotion. Mr. F. D. 
Millet sent a series of thirteen small 
replicas of mural paintings in the rotunda 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, pic- 
Luring graphically the history of the 
settlement of Ohio. Mr. William Laurel 
Harris showed, among other things, a 
panel, "The Crucifixion," painted for 
the Paulist Church, New York; Mr. W. 
B. Van Ingen, decorations for the Federal 
Building, Chicago, and Mr. Arthur Crisp 
a series of mural paintings, in reproduc- 
tion, for the lobby of the Stuyvesant 
Theater, New York. In addition to 
which, of marked interest, was a working 
cartoon with original annotations for a 
portion of mosaic in the American 
Church of St. Paul at Rome, by Sir Ed- 
ward Burne- Jones, which was discovered 
recently by Mr. George Breck while di- 
rector of the American Academy in Rome, 
who displayed cartoons for a mosaic to 
surround the rose window in the same 
church. 

One entire room this year was given 
to work of men who have studied at the 
the American Academy in Rome, holding 
special scholarships, twelve in all, 
among whom were two painters and one 
sculptor. A selection of work done from 
1004 to 1900 was given with the purpose 
of demonstrating the general course of 
study, which consists of copying, re- 
search, and original composition. Owing 
to the failure of the model to arrive, one 
important feature, it was stated, was of 
necessity omitted, namely, an example of 
co-ordination, in which three men of the 
same year co-operated in producing a 
single work. This feature, originating 
with the Academy in Rome, is a deliberate 
return to Renaissance methods. 

An effort was made this year, and not 
for the first time, to accomplish the same 
end by offering a prize for the best speci- 
fied piece of work done by a painter, a 



sculptor, and an architect in collabora- 
tion. The theme for 1910 was for an 
altar in a church, and twelve models were 
submited in competition, the majority of 
which, it must be confessed, showed little 
talent or inspiration. The award was 
made to one in which all three factors 
were about evenly well employed, and two 
honorable mentions were made, one for 
merit in architectural composition and 
color, the other for sculpture. 

Of much interest in this exhibition were 
the designs and cartoons for stained glass 
windows, chiefly for church edifices. 
Dignity and simplicity marked many of 
the designs and the true spirit of decora- 
tion seemed, in many instances, to have 
found expression. There are large possi- 
bilities in American glass, but compara- 
tively few designers up to the present time 
seem to have grasped them. That a win- 
dow in colored glass is anything more 
than a transparent picture seems diffi- 
cult of comprehension. 

No medal was given for sculpture this 
year as no single exhibit was accounted 
sufficiently important. There was, how- 
ever, quite an attractive and varied dis- 
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play. Evelyn B. Longman lent full-size 
casts in plaster of her doors for the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis; Gail Sherman 
Corbett showed two of the subsidiary fig- 
ures from the Hamilton S. White Me- 
morial, recently erected in Syracuse; and 
Charles Keck contributed, besides a 
charming little fountain, his figure of Mo- 
hammedanism for the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. Of sculpture appro- 
priate for garden use there was quite a 
little, A. Stirling Calder sending, among 
other things, a sun-dial; Ernest Wise 
Ke}'ser a wall fountain, Theodore Spicer- 
Simpson a Nymph, and, most notable, 
Daniel C. French, co-operating with 
Henry Bacon, a Garden Fountain of 
rather elaborate design. For indoor em- 
placement may be mentioned Janet 
Scudder's electrolier, a chubby child 
gleefully upholding a light, and Frederick 
Roth's Andirons, which were literally 
"fire dogs/' The medal of honor, de- 
signed by Hermon A. MacNeil, was also 
shown. 

That considerable space was given to 
commercial firms augured well rather 
than ill, suggesting the improvement of 
manufactures from an artistic standpoint, 



rather than the commercialization of art. 
Interesting exhibits of brick work and 
faience were made as well as of pictures 
mechanically produced for library and 
school room decoration. One of the latter, 
a "Mural Proof," is reproduced herewith, 
marking, it is believed, a distinct advance 
both in process and result. 

And in addition to all the works already 
mentioned there were comprehended 
within the catalogue of this exhibition 
panels in etched and enameled wood by 
J. William Fosdick and William Fuller 
Curtis, designs for wall papers, book 
covers, and the like; etchings of architec- 
tural subjects by Joseph Pennell, wood 
block prints, and water colors. Indeed, so 
varied was the display that its tendency 
was to confuse and bewilder the casual 
visitor, who, finding the exhibits set forth 
unrelatedly, or at least without an attempt 
at segregation, was obliged to view each 
as an independent unit. In the catalogue 
and year book this difficulty is obviated 
so far as the illustrations go, the various 
classes being grouped under separate 
headings. As a record of accomplish- 
ment this book is of more than passing- 
value, L. M, 



